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TWO FRESCOES FROM BOSCOREALE 



Last winter the Art Museum of Princeton University came 
into possession of two small wall-paintings which were acquired 
in Italy by Mr. Junius Morgan and were said to have come 




Figure 1. — Pompeian Painting at Princeton. 

from Boscoreale. Through the courtesy of Professor Howard 
Crosby Butler, who presented them to the Museum, I am now 
able to publish them. 
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The smaller bit (Fig. 1) is about 41 inches in height, 4| 
inches broad in its widest place, and |- of an inch in thickness. 
The height of the mask painted upon it, measured along a line 
drawn through the axis of the nose, is 3 T 9 g inches. The larger 
piece (Fig. 2), which is roughly a parallelogram in form, is about 
8 inches broad and 6§ inches high; its thickness is 1J inch. 
The standing figure at the left is 4^ inches tall. 

The first painting (Fig. 1) represents a beardless, tragic 
mask, with short, slightly wavy locks, crowned with a wreath 
of green laurel. The color of the face was originally a creamy 
flesh tint, but now, owing to abrasion, the red background 
against which the mask was painted shows through, thus giving 
a distinct flesh tint to the cheeks. In places the red is laid 
quite bare under the mask. Behind the mask, and running 
upward in a diagonal direction from left to right, is what ap- 
pears to be the trace of a staff or of a thyrsus. Just what place 
in the decoration this mask occupied it is of course impossible to 
say, for the position of this motive in wall decorations is not 
constant. 1 But from the fact that the ground is red it may be 
surmised that it decorated the middle portion of a wall. 

The second painting is much more interesting. On a black 
ground four female figures are shown participating in an offer- 
ing at an altar. The latter, as can be seen, is a cylindrical 
structure, painted in greenish white to imitate marble. On it a 
fire burns briskly, with the smoke rolling off toward the right, 
and about it is hung a garland of yellow flowers. At the left 
a standing figure with a blue himation draping her legs and a 
white garment hung over her right arm holds with her left hand 
a circular object, possibly a phiale or even a wafer, over the 
altar. Behind the altar are two females wearing chitones the 
upper part of which is yellow and the lower (at least on the figure 
at the right) purplish. In the right foreground, with legs 
extended before the altar, reclines a figure wearing a white 
chiton which has slipped down from her shoulders and is held 
in place by a bluish cord that passes over the right shoulder. 
Her legs are wrapped in a red himation. She is watching the 
figure that is holding something over the altar. The most in- 

1 Cf. Mccolini, Le Case ed Monumenti di Pompei, Vol. II, Tav. XII, LI, LIV, 
LXVIII, LXXXX ; Vol. Ill, Tav. XII ; Vol. IV, Suppl., Tav. XXVII. 
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teresting thing about this reclining figure is the fact that she 
supports a large, spirally reeded cornucopia filled with red fruit 
and green leaves. This object seems to lift this personage 
metaphorically from the midst of the others; and this, com- 
bined with the acts of the three others, namely, the offering and 




Figure 2. — Pompeian Painting at Princeton. 



the playing on the tibia and the cithera, leads one to suppose 
that here we have a sacrifice, or rather offering, to some divinity, 
and that the divinity is the one represented with the horn of 
plenty. Who this goddess may be is difficult to say, for the 
attribute belongs to a number. 1 Instinctively one thinks of 
Fortuna as the one represented; but this goddess, although 
sometimes appearing as seated, is most often represented as 
standing. 2 The reclining posture, which we have here, is not 
usual. That it is Ceres, Juno, or Cybele seems hardly likely 
from the character of the figure ; and Annona had hardly as- 
sumed an independent position apart from Ceres at this time. 

1 Cf . Pottier in Daremberg and Saglio, Diet. II, p. 1517. 

2 Roscher, Lex. Vol. I, pp. 1503 and 1504, s.v. Fortuna. 
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Even later she has the prow of a ship, and the modius, as well as 
the cornucopia, as her attributes. 1 That it may represent Bona 
Dea is possible; but even here proof cannot be adduced. The 
participants, at all events, in the rite which is being performed, 
are all women, and the worship of this goddess was distinctly a 
woman's cult. 

Not the least interesting is the question of technique which 
arises in connection with these paintings. The smaller one, as 
already noted, shows a mask painted on a red ground, and the 
larger a group of figures thrown against a black background. 
In both instances there can be no question that the paintings 
were done over the ground, for in each the latter is visible 
where the portion of the top-painting has been worn off and 
allows it to show through. This background is executed in 
fresco; as to the mask, the figures, etc., painted over the back- 
grounds, however, there seems to be doubt as to the method in 
which they were executed. In the larger painting the figures are 
applied with a noticeably thick pasto — so thick, in fact, that it 
is easily felt by the fingers. In some places, as on the left arm 
of the figure at the left, the paint is applied so thickly that it 
rises in distinct ridges. As a rule when such overpainting 
occurs in fresco painting, it is held that this upper coating of 
paint is applied in tempera; that is, with colors mixed with egg 
as a medium. On the other hand, Donner von Richter 2 is 
responsible for the statement that layers of paint in fresco can 
be superposed. It must be said, however, that the character of 
some of the color leads to the belief that some stickier medium, 
such as egg^ was employed rather than water, as in buon fresco. 
Encaustic 3 is out of the question, for, according to Donner, this 
is never employed in wall-painting by the ancients. But, what- 
ever the method may be, these little frescoes are extremely 
interesting as illustrating the technique of Roman wall- 
painting. 

Oliver S. Tonks. 

Princeton University. 

1 Roscher, Lex. I, p. 360. 

2 In Helbig, Wandgemalde der Stadte Campaniens, p. xxiv. 

3 Op. cit. p. 1. 



